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J Hope you will take nothing 
amiſs that may be faid in the 
following remarks on your 
compoſitions ; I firmly believe 
that your motive in writing 
them was .a laudable intention, 
to promote and revive the declining cauſes of 
religion and virtue. And when I have ſaid fo 


much, I. have ſurely a right from you to the 


ſame favourable interpretation of my deſign, 


in publiſhing theſe Conſiderations on them, 


and endeavouring to ſhew how far you have 


fallen ſhort of your commendable purpoſe. 


That your writings have in a great meaſure 
corrupted our language and taſte, is a truth that 


cannot be denied. The conſequences abun- 


dantly ſhew it. By the extraordinary ſucceſs you 
have met with, if you are not to be reckoned a 
claſſical author, there is certainly a very bad taſte 

| A2 | pre- 


TAY T6 


capable of great improvements, has, I imagine, 


been for ſome time on the decline, and your 
works have a manifeſt tendency to haſten that 
on, and corrupt it ſtill farther. Generally ' 


ſpeaking, an odd affected expreſſion is obſerva- 
ble through the whole, particularly in the 
epiſtles of Bob Lovelace. His many new-coin'd 
words and phraſes, Grandiſon's med:tatingly, 
Uncle Selby's ſcrupulgſities, and a vaſt variety 
of others, all of the fame Stamp, _ poſſibly- 


become current in common Converſation, be 


imitated by other writers, or by the laborious 


induſtry of ſome future compiler, transferred 


into a Dictionary, and ſanctioned by your great, 


Authority. Your fucceſs has farther corrupted 


our taſte, by giving birth to an infinite ſeries 
of other compoſitions all of the ſame kind, 


and equally, if not more, triffing than your's. 
A catalogue of them would look like a Bible 
genealogy, and were I to undertake the taſk 
of giving it, I ſhould be obliged to invoke the 
muſe, as Homer does before he begins the 
catalogue of the ſhips in his ſecond Iliad. How 


long the currency of ſuch compofitions may 
continue, how many may be annually poured 


forth from the preſs, is more than any mam 
can ſay, without being endued with the ſpirit 


of propheſy. But, without making any ſuch _ 
pretenſions, I can foretel, that if ever a good 
taſte univerſally prevails, your romances, as well 


as all others, will be as univerſally neglected, 
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and that in any event their fate will not be much 
better; for what recommends them to the no- 
tice of the preſent age is, their novelty, and 
their gratifying an idle and inſatiable curioſity, - 
In a few years that novelty will wear off, 
and that Curioſity will be equally gratified by 
other Compoſitions, it may be, as trifling, 
but who will then have the additional charm 
of novelty, to recommend them. Such, Sir, 
mult be the fate of all works which owe their 
ſucceſs to a preſent capricious humor, and have 
not real intrinſic worth to ſupport them. _ 

Short-lived then as they are, and muſt be, 
in their own nature, it might be thought cruel 
to haſten them to the grave, could that be ef- 
fected by any thing I have in my power to ſay, 
if they did not prevent the ſucceſs, and ſtiffe 
in the birth, works which have a juſt title to 
life, fame and immortality. Human genius 
is pretty much the ſame in all ages and nations, 
but its exertion, and its diſplaying itſelf to ad- 
vantage, depend on times, accidents, and cir- 
cumſtances. There are, no doubt, writers in 
the preſent. age, who, did they meet with 
proper encouragement, might be capable of 
producing what would laft to poſterity, and 
be read and admired by them. We have ſome 
good poets, ſuch as the authors of Elfrida, the 
Church- yard Elegy, and the Poem on Agricul- 
ture; a performance which would have been 
highly valued in-an Auguſtan age, and is the 
beſt, perhaps the only Georgic in our language. 


By 


[6] 
By the great manner in which the author has 
executed the firſt part of his noble plan; he 
has ſhewn himſelf ſufficiently able for the reſt; 
but by his not proſecuting it, I imagine he has 
not met with the deſerved ſucceſs. This may 
poſhbly be imputed to its coming abroad at 
en improper time. I remember it was firſt 
advertiſed juſt when the Memoirs of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon were appearing by piece-meal. This 
was a very injudicious ſtep, for who could be 
ſuppoſed to attend to any thing elſe, when the 
lovely Harriet Byron continued in ſuſpence, 
when the fate of Lady Clementina was unde- 
termined, when it was not yet ſettled, whether 
ſhe was to marry Grandiſon, retire to a Nun- 
nery, or continue crack-brain'd all her life- 
time. After all, I am well-pleaſed to ſee 
Grandiſon and Harriet fairly buckled. And I 
hope ſoon to hear, that the ceremony is per- 
formed between the Count de Belvedere and 
Lady Clementina. I am afraid there could have 
been no compleat happineſs in the matrimonial 
union of the Engliſh Gentleman and the Italian 
Lady. The marriage ſtate may be aptly 
enough compared to two fiddles playing in 
concert: if the one can found no higher than 
Tweedle-dum, and the other no lower than 
T weedle-dee, there never can be any thing but 
a. pertpeual jarring diſcord and diſſonance be- 
twixt them. In the ſame manner the difference 
in religious ſentiments would have been a great 
allay in the felicity of that illuſtrious W | 

I now 


17 3 
T now proceed, Sir, to the principal buſineſs 
of this addreſs, which is, to enquire how far 
your writings have contributed to promote the 
cauſes of religion and virtue, for which, as 
you ſay, and I believe, they were chiefly in- 
tended. | | F 3 IH 
It is, no doubt, the indiſpenſable duty of 
every writer to promote, as far as lies in his 
ower, in the ſociety, of which he is a mem- 
3 the advancement of virtue, eſpecially the 
moral and ſocial duties of mutual good-will 
and univerſal benevolence. And as far as the 
eſtabliſhed religious ſyſtem of a country has 
the ſame tendency, ſo far is every man, who 
writes a popular treatiſe, let his private ſenti- 
; ments, with reſpect to the pretenſions it makes 
to truth and a divine original, be what they will, 
obliged to recommend it to the belief of the 
people. It is equally his duty, if not more ſo, 
to inculcate on their minds a reverence and re- 
= gard for the eſtabliſhed religious corporation, 
| and to avoid ſaying or doing any thing which 
may ſubject them to ridicule and contempt; 
It muſt be owned, that your conduct in theſe 
articles, eſpecially the laſt, cannot be ſufficiently 
commended. Your works are deſigned for 
the perufal of people in all ranks, they have 
had an univerſal run, and in them you have 
not only ſhewn yourſelf a pious Chriſtian, and 
a good Bible- ſcholar, but you have made all 
your heroines the ſame, and have beſides in- 
troduced the Characters of ſeveral pious and 
Ss worthy 
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worthy clergymen, and repreſented them act- 
ing in very advantageous lights. For theſe 
things, as 1 obſerved juſt now, you cannot be 
more than enough applauded; and no doubt 
your writings have in fo far produced a good | 
effect; but I am afraid you have not acted 
confiſtently throughout, for you have not onl I 
La. in your hero Lovelace, but Mr. Mo- i 4 


den, the only virtuous male character in your- 
Clariſſa, expreſſing contempt for the clergy. 
Now, in my opinion, a virtuous man, and we 
have had ſeveral inſtances of that kind amon 
the ancients, may very conſiſtently deſpiſe the 
public religion, but he will never allow him- 
ſelf to bring the order belonging to it under 
contempt. In fact, it is the clergy alone who 
render a public religion uſeful and valuable, 
let its divine original be a truth never fo evi- 
dent, it could have no influence upon the peo- 
ple, unleſs they ſhould be catechized and in- 
ſtructed in it by the clergy; and though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it downright nonſenſe, yet that FP 
order of men muſt always be reckoned a 
venerable and neceſſary inſtitution, in as far J 
as they are teachers of moral duties to the peo- 
ple, and recommend to them the practice of | 
virtue, either by precept or example. 
Another thing in which I humbly conceive 
Ra have been in the wrong, is this : you con- 


ſtantly expreſs a great virulence againit thoſe 

whom you call ſentimental unbelievers, and 

take all — to render them the 9 5 
| 0 
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of public odium and deteſtation. You cannot 
but be ſenſible, that ſuch a conduct is contrary 
to the firſt and great duties of ſocial virtue. 
Ought you to quarrel with any man becauſe. 
he is taller or ſhorter, fairer or blacker than 
yourſelf? And yet we can no more help our 
differing in ſpeculative opinions than in ſtature, 


or | complexion. If you happen to feel. the, 


knowledge and perception of divine things ſu- 
pernaturally implanted on your mind, rejoice 


and be happy, but let not your Wrath ariſe 


againſt thoſe Who are not bleſt with the ſame. 
ſenſations. Would you be angry with any man 
becauſe his eye- ſight cannot diſtinguiſn objects 
at ſuch a great diſtance as yours? Why then 
quarrel with another for a deficiency of the 
lame kind in ſpiritual optics? No doubt you 
will aſſert, that the truth of the preſent reli- 
gious ſyſtem may be proved by a long con- 


nected chain of demonſtrative arguments. But. 


if I might be allowed, without _ offence, to 
give my opinion in this matter, as far as you 
are concerned, I ſhould ſay, that ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion 1s in you unbecoming, as well as the, 


conduct you obſerve in conſequence unjuſt and, 


imprudent. The aſſertion is in you unbecoming, 
becauſe, whatever you may think, the queſtion, 
whether there waseveradivinerevelation given, 
or a miracle wrought, or whether, ſuppoſing 
ſuch things done, they can be proved to the 
conviction of a rational unprejudiced man, 
by moral evidence, and human teſtimony, re- 
quires more learning and judgment than you 
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are poſſeſſ ied of, to determine with any preci- 


ſton. It requires, indeed, the gteateft and mot 


univerſal {kill and knowledge in nature and her 
philoſophy, which has not come to your ſhare, as 
appears from your writings, where, as may eaſi- 
ly be perceived, you retail Pall that little you have 

pickt up. The more knowledge a man has, he 
will always be the leſs aſſuming; and a poſitive 
ſtiffneſs, eſpecially in commonly-recetved opi- 
mons, is a certain ſign and conſtant attendant 
of ignorance. Socrates, the witelt man among 
the wiſeſt people, ufer all his reſearches de- 
clared; that all that he knew was, that he 
knew nothing. Cicero, the greateſt maſter 
of reaſon that ever lived, was a profeſſed aca- 


demic or ſcepti iſt. And a learned and virtuous 


modern, whom ] forbear to name, in a letter 


to an intimate friend, confeſſed, that the more 


he thought, he found the more reaſon to doubt, 
and had always been more ſucceſsful in dict 
vering what was falſe, than what was true. 
Thoſe illuſtrious three, learned, virtuous, and 
lovers of their country, to whom it would be 

difficult, perhaps impoffible, to add a fourth, 

were all ſentimental unbelievers, and all at the 
{ame time inculcated a reverence and, regard 
to the eſtabliſned religions of their reſpective 
countries. Nay, all ſentimental unbelievers, 

had they not been provoked by the ill-judged 
bigotry of their adverſaries, would have ad- 
hered unanimouſly to the fame maxims. If 
their unbelief pr roceeds from a conſciouſneſs. 
of the weaknels and limited fate of the hu» 


Man 


Dur 
man underſtandng, the conſtant reſult of true 
learning and philoſophy, they will be the more 
firmly convinced of the great utility and abſo- 
lute neceſſity of a public form of worſhip, and 
a religious corporation, and uniformly ſquare 
their conduct accordingly. It was therefore 
_ unjuſt, as well as imprudent, in you, Sir, who 
are a popular writer, and whoſe works are read 
by every body, to endeavour to render ſeepti- 
cal free-thinkers, from - their own principles 
the faſteſt and ſincereſt friends to religion in 
general, the objects of odium and deteſtation 
to the believers in that particular religion, 


which happens to be at preſent eſtabliſhed by 


law. This, Sir, and T ſhall fay no more, I 
hope may be ſaid, from general principles, 
without offence to any party, without deter- 
mining or declaring my own ſentiments, which 


are in the right, and which in the wrong, with 


reſpect to the truth of their opinions. 

I now proceed to the laſt thing propoſed in 
theſe remarks, to examine how far your com- 
poſitions have a natural tendency to advance 
virtue. They are all ſtrictly dramatical, and 
therefore, whether they have a good or a bad 
tendency, they muſt exert themſelves with a 
ſtronger influence on the minds of thoſe who 
are affected by them. In all works of this 
kind, in order to make them truly valuable and 
uſeful, all, at leaſt one of theſe three things 
ought to be done. Firſt, by the conſtitution of 
the plot or the fable, ſome great and uſeful. 
100 B 2 moral 
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moral ought to be enforced and recommended: 


In the ſecond place, the characters which are 


introduced ought to be ſo contrived, that the 
readers ſhould be induced to imitate their vir- 


tues, or avoid their vices.” Or, laſtly, ſome 


one great moral virtue ought to be inculcated, 


by making it the characteriſtic of the Hero, 


or the chief perſon in the dramatic work. In 
theſe, as in every other ſpecies of poetry and 


compoſition, the divine Homer has excelled - 
all other writers, he reigns unrivalled in them 
all, and will for ever be without a competitor ;, 


inſomuch, that one certain way of judging the 


merit or demerit of all other authors, is, to 


enquire how near they have approached, or 


| how far they have fallen ſhort of this ſtandard 


of perfection in writing. I ſhall now examine 
how far you, in your ſeveral performances, 
have ſucceeded, with reſpect to theſe articles, 
in the ſame order wherein they are ſet down. 


I have peruſed your late work, Grandiſon, 


carefully, and I hope impartially, with this 
view, and for my Heart I cannot ſo much as 


_ perceive the leaſt ſhadow of either plot, fable, 


or action. If there are any, they certainly lie 


far out of the reach of my groſs obſervation. 


Obvious they are not, which theyought to be to 
the moſt common reader. It may, indeed, be 
ſaid, that no certain judgment can be formed of it, 


in that reſpect, till the whole is compleated. But 


it is no diffieult matter to make probable con- 
jectures about the contents of the volume ſtill 
| "= 
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in embrio. We ſhall probably be entortali_s 
with a deſcription of the nuptials between 
Lady Clementina and the Count de Belvedere; 
that happy couple, with Signor Jeronymò, 
and the reſt of the Porretta family, will cer- 


tainly pay a viſit to Grandiſon and his admired 


Harriet; Beauchamp will be married to chat 
rogue Emily, in whom he already meditates 
bis future wife; the good doctor Bartlet may 
poſſibly pick up the dowager Lady Beau- 
champ ; but if the dowager Lady ſhould chuſe 
a. younger bedfellow, a match may be made 
up between him and old aunt Nell; or if old 
aunt Nell ſhould continue obſtinately deter- 


mined againſt matrimony, the good doctor and 


grandmama Shirley may go to church together. 
And now, Sir, though all theſe defirable 
events ſhould be happily accompliſhed, I ſhould 
{till be of the ſame opinion ; nor can I ſee any 
moral that could be drawn from them, unleſs 
it be this, that men and women, old and 
young, after a certain ceremony is performed, 
may go to bed together, without ſhame or 
ſcandal, or any fear of being called to ac- 
count for ſo doing by the churchwardens. 
The plot and fable of your Pamela may indeed 
be. eaſily enough diſcovered. They confiſt in 
Mr. B.'s attempts to debauch his beautiful 
waiting-maid ; in her reſiſtance, and their ha 


py nuptials. If we look for a moral, we ſhall 


find the only one that can be extracted out of 
i to be very raeeas uſeleſs, and imperti- 
101 nent; 
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nent; it appears to be this, that when a young 


gentleman of fortune cannot obtain his ends 
of a handſome ſervant girl, he ought to marfy 
her; and that the ſaid girl ought to reſiſt him, 


in expectation of that event. Thus it is ma- 


nifeſt, that theſe two compoſitions are equally 
| below criticiſm, in this article, and, to do 
you juſtice, it muſt be confeſſed, that your 
Clariſſa is as much above it. When conſider- 
ed in this light, it ſeems to be entirely Homeri- 


cal. That divine poet, in his Iliad, has in- 


culcated by one fable, and in the continuation 
of one action, two great and noble morals. 
The firſt is, that diſcord among chiefs or allies 
engaged in a confederacy, ruins their common 


deſigns, and renders them unſucceſsful ; and 


the ſecond, that concord and agreement! ſe- 
cure them proſperity in all their undertakings. 
In the ſame manner, in the firſt part of Clariſfa, 
we find the bad conſequences of the cruel 
treatment of parents towards their children, 
and forcing their inclinations in marriage ; and 
in the ſecond part, we ſee a fine example of- 
the pernicious effects of a young lady's repoſing 
confidence or engaging in correſpondence with 


a man of profligate and debauched principles. 


1 do not at preſent recollect any compoſition 


which, view'd in this light, can be compared 


with the Iliad and Clariſſa. The morals of 
the firſt are of the utmoſt importance in pub- 


lic life, and thoſe of the laſt in private life. 
If the little ſtates and republicks of * 
| or 
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for whom Homer's poems were originally cal- 
culated, had adhered uniformly to their max- 
ims, they would have been invincible, and 
muſt have ſubſiſted to this day in all their 
glory and ſplendor. In the ſame manner, if 
the morals contained, and ſo admirably en- 
forced by example, in your Clariſſa, had their 
due weight, a vaſt variety'of miſchiefs and 


miſeries in private life would be prevented. 


There is nothing in which parents are apter to 
ſtretch their authority too far, than in the arti- 
cle of marriage; there is nothing in which 
they pay leſs regard to the happineſs of their 
children; nothing in which they allow leſs 
to the influence of paſſion and inclination in 
them; and nothing in which they are 
more ſway'd by the dirty grovling paſſions of 
vanity, pride, and avarice, themſelves. On 
the other hand, there is nothing in which 
young ladies, even of the greateſt modeſty and 
diſcretion, more readily fall into errors. It 
is pretty certain, that where they are allowed 


freely to follow their own biaſs, they generally 


prefer either real or reputed rakes, to men of 
a regular life and more ſober deportment. I 
have often been puzzled in endeavouring to 
account for this conduct in the female world, 
10 entirely contrary to what all of them think 
their real and moſt valuable intereſts. I have 
ſometimes been tempted to impute it to the 
truth of this ſatyrical maxim in the poet, 
That every woman 1s at heart a rake, 
and 
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and that, cuſtom and education having deterred 
them from the practice, they cannot help lov- 
ing the theory in themſelves, and preferring 
the practice in others. But I rather incline; 
to attribute it to a cruel and unjuſt policy in 
the other ſex, who have deceived and bubbled 
them in this, as well as ſeveral other articles, 
and have perſuaded them of the truth of this 
notable maxim, that rakes make the beſt huſ- 
bands, than which, as experience abundantly 
teſtifies, nothing can be more falſe. A rake, 
indeed, -may be a good huſband while the 
honey- moon laſts, for ſo long, perhaps, may 
novelty have a charm; but when that is ended, 

the luſt of variety, the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
© teriſtic of a rake, haunts him incefſantly, like 
a ghoſt, and ſoon extinguiſhes all his princt- 
ples of love, juſtice, and generoſity. It is true, 
indeed, the proverb goes, that a reformed rake” 

makes the beſt huſband. It may. be ſo, but 
then it is a truth of equal importance with this, 
that a pick-pocket going to the gallows is an 
honeſt man. His hands are tied behind Him, 
and he has it not in his power to be other- 
wiſe; in the ſame manner a reformed rake is 
honeſt, becauſe he has loſt the ability to be 
otherwiſe, and he naturally fondles and doats 
upon his wife, that the may overlook defi- 
ciencies in more eſſential articles. He acts en- 
tirely from the ſame principles with thoſe pro- 
faſe and liberal old keepers, who are ſaid to 


pay for what they cannot do. 
4 l Should 


[17] 


Should we now examine how you have ſuc- 


ceeded in contriving your characters, ſo as to 
be fit: objects of imitation, if virtuous, and if 


vicious, ſo as to be proper. examples for deter- 
ring others from the like practices, we ſhall 
find the principal ones extremely faulty, gene- 


rally quite deſtitute of Poetica probability, and 


in a word, far ſhort of the Homeric ſtandard. 
Homer's characters are for the moſt part drawn 
beyond the life; but the art with which he has 
reduced them to truth, and ptobability, is ſur- 
priſing. He has prodigiouſly exaggerated the 
bodily ſtrength of Ajax, but then he has rend- 
ered all probable, by repreſenting him of dull 
and heavy intellects. For it is a fact, that, 
with bulky unwieldy force, we generally con- 


nect the idea of a flow underftanding. How. 


conſiſtently prudent is Vlyſſes, thro the whole 
of his character; we never ſee him err thro' 
raſhneſs, but rather commit faults, thro' an o- 


ver caution, How wonderfully are we recon- 


ciled to the great garrulity of the venerable 


Neſtor, which would be inexcuſable, did we 


not reflect, at the ſame time, on his extreme 


old age, of which the poet never fails to re- 


mind us? How readily do we excuſe the fero- 
city of Achilles, when we reflect that the ge- 
nerous youth prefers a ſhort life, with fame 


and reputation, to a length of days, with peace 


and happineſs? How artfully are we prevent- 


ed from being ſhocked at his cruelty, in ſlaugh- 


tering without diſtinction, or remorſe, all who 
. come 
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come in his way? when we are told that he 
himſelf is acting under the certainty of meeting 
his death before the Trojan Wall? In ſhort, 
Homer is poſſeſſed of this peculiar ſecret, to 
contrive and add ſuch circumſtances that ren- 
der all his characters probable, and to blend 
vices and virtues of a fimilar quality ſo together, 
as to render them all uniformly conſiſtent. 
And now tho' I confeſs, with pleaſure, that 
you are far from being deſtitute of merit, in 
ſome of the characters you draw, yet you ſeem 
to be intirely unacquainted with this ſecret. In 
order to illuſtrate my aſſertion, I ſhall run thro” 
your principal characters in a curſory. and de- 
ſultory manner. 35 
In Grandiſon, you have endeavoured to give 
an example of univerſal goodneſs and benevo- 
lence. But I am afraid you have ſtrained and 
ſtretched that character too far; you have fur- 
nithed him with too great a variety of accom- 
pliſhments, ſome of them deſtructive, at leaſt 
not ſo conſiſtent with the principal and moſt 
ſhining virtue. The man is every thing, as Lucy 
or Harriet ſays; which no man ever was, or 
will be. Homer in the Odyſſey, and in the 
character of Euemæus, has given an example 
of univerſal benevolence; but then he repre- 
ſents him an entire ruſtic, living conſtantly in 
the country, ſhunning all public concourſe of 
men, the court eſpecially, and never going 
thither, but when obliged to ſupply the riotous 
Juxury and extravagance of the ſuitors. Mr. 
5 Fielding 


[19] 


Fielding has imitated theſe circumſtances, a8 
far as was conſiſtent with our manners, in the 
character of Allworthy, and has with admira- 


ble judgment denied him an univerſity educa- 


tion, made him a great lover of retirement, 


ſeldom abſent from his country ſeat, never at 
the metropolis but when called by buſineſs, and 
conſtantly leaving it, when that was over. The 
ingenious authoreſs of David Simple, perhaps 
the beſt moral romance that we have, in which 
there is not one looſe expreſſion, one impure, 
one unchaſte idea; from the peruſal of which, 
no man can riſe unimproved, has repreſented, 
her hero, a character likewiſe of univerſal be- 
nevolence, agreeably to the part he was to act; 
of tender years, quite unimproved by educati- 
on, unexperienced, and ignorant of the ways 
of the world. Should we now conſider the 
matter a little deeply, we ſhall find a reaſon in 
nature for the practice of theſe juſt painters of 
men and manners. A human creature, in a 
ſimple unimproved ſtate, is naturally generous 
and benevolent; but when he comes abroad 
into the world, and obſerves the univerſal de- 
pravity of morals, and the narrow ſelfiſhneſs 
that every where prevail, according to his par- 
ticular temper or cricumſtances, he is either 
contaminated by the example, or contracts a 
miſanthropical diſpoſition, and hates or deſpiſes 
the greateſt part of his ſpecies. There may be, 
and no doubt there are, men who have ſeen 


the world, who have been converſant, even in 


2 2 courts, 
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courts,. during their whole lives, who yet have 


| retained and exerciſed humane and benevolent 
| diſpoſitions; but ſuch characters are very rare, 


and, for the reaſons above ſpecified, never can 
be. poctically probable. Such, Sir, is your 
Grandiſon; he ſeems never to have enjoyed re- 
tirement, to have been abroad almoſt all his 
life-time, to have ſeen all the courts in Europe, 

and been converſant, with the great, ricb, 
and powerful, in all nations. Vou repreſent 
him likewiſe to be a man univerſally learned, 

and tell us, at the fame time, in capital letters, 
that SIR CH. GRAN. is a CHRISTIAN); 

and that too, in the ſtricteſt and moſt bigotted 
ſenſe of the word; for he refuſes the woman 


he loves, for a difference in religious principles. 
This, in my humble opinion, is likewiſe an 


inconſiſtency, for univerſal learning naturall 
leads to ſcepticiſm, and the moſt uſeful, as well 


as ſolid branch of human knowledge, conſiſts 


in knowing how little can be known.“ There 
are ſeveral other inconſiſtencies in his character, 
particularly in ſome of his duelling ſtories; be- 
ſides, at any rate, his benevolence has ſome- 
thing ſhowy and oftentatious in it; nothin 
in ſhort of that graceful and beautiful nature 


which appears in Fielding's Allworthy. 


The character of Lovelace is yet more in- 
conſiſtent, ſtill more deficient in poetical pro- 
bability, and indecd intirely contradictory to 
Homer and nature. In all Homer's works, 
there are not two characters between whom 


there 
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there is a greater contraſt and oppoſition, than _ 
between thoſe of Achilles and Ulyfſes. They 
enjoy no quality in common, but that of va- 
lour ; and the valour of the one is as different 
from that of the other, as can well be imagin'd; 
for they all along partake of their general cha- 
racters, and are confiſtent with them. But 
you, Sir, who, in the mouth of Harriet Byron 
and that dear jfirghty creature Lady G. ſome- 
times take upon you to criticize that great maſ- 
ter of nature, ſhew that you have either never 
ſtudied him, or profited very little by him; for 
in this one character of Lovelace, you have uni- 
ted theſe two diſſimilar and diſcordant cha- 
racters of Achilles and Ulyſſes; you have given 
him all the fierceneſs, cruelty, and contempt 
of laws, impetuoſity, raſhneſs, in ſhort, all 
the furious ungovernable paſſions of the one, 
and have at the ſame time provided him with 
all the cunning, craft, diſſimulation, and com- 
mand over his paſſions, which ſo much diſtin- 
guiſh the other. How to reconcile to proba- 
bability, or even to poſſibility, the exiſtence of 
_ ſuch oppofite and contradictory qualities in one 
human boſom, is a taſk which I leave to you. 
The fine, or rather the naughty gentleman, "4 

in your Pamela, to whom Mr. Fielding very 
properly gives the ſirname of Booby, is indeed 
one of the greateſt bubbles, and blunderers that 
one can meet withal. You have informed us, 
that he had 'been a great rake, and had de- 
bauched ſeveral women; tis well you have 


done 


L 22 ] | 
done ſo, but he certainly had made little pro- 
Aciency in that laudable ſcience, for, from his 

whole behaviour towards his Pamela, one 
ſhould be apt to think him the meereſt novice 
in the world. He opens trenches before her 
properly enough, by giving her filk ſtockings 
and fine cloaths to feed her pride and vanity ; 


tack in the ſummer-houſe, how ſheepiſhly does 
he act, and what blunders does he not commit? 
He attempts to kiſs her, the girl, as 1s natural, 


bribes her, with five guineas, to keep the ſe- 


head at once; and had he been guilty of no o- 


1ufficient to ruin his cauſe with her for ever. 


cated, would ſurrender at the very firſt, eſpe- 
cially to a ſummons given in fo blunt and inde- 
hicate a manner; on the contrary, he ought to 
have laid his account with meeting a good deal 
of anger and reſiſtance; to have born all, with 
patience, and laughed off his attempt for an in- 
nocent trolic; and if ſhe threatened to inform 


Mrs. Jervis, to have bidden her do ſo, and told 


both. In which caſe ſhe never would have o- 
pened her lips about the matter; in every ſuc- 
ceeding attempt, he would have met with leſs 
and leſs reſiſtance, till at laſt he might have ac- 
compliſhed his deſires, before Miſs Pamela had 
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but when he comes to make a more direct at- 


ſtruggles, and grows angry; he lets her go, and 
cret. This was knocking his project in the 
ther blunders, as he was of innumerable, was 


He was not to expect, that a girl, piouſly edu- 


her, that he would kiſs Mrs. Jervis and her 


f certainly 


2 


leſs debauched 


231 


certainly known what he would be at. But 


his offering to bribe her to ſilence, he betray- 


ed all his deſigns, and informed her ſhe had a 
ſecret to keep, which unleſs ſhe had been con- 
ſtitutionally vicious, it was impoſible for her not 


to diſcloſe. Mr. Booby ſhews likewiſe the 18 


moſt ignorance of human nature, in thinking 
to gain his ends with a young and innocent girl 
by the force of money. All young girls are 
taught to put a value on their virginity, and un- 
by their own ſex, t ey never 
will part with it, but to thoſe they like. None 
but well-diſciplin' d ladies of the town are to 
be gained upon by meer money; and Mr. 
Booby, by the whole of his conduct, appears 
to be nothing but a downright Covent- garden 
rake. He was reſolved to have Pamela, and 


l 


| 


marriage was indeed the only way left for him. 


This your firſt performance concludes with 
that happy event, and having ſold well, I ima- 
gine you was induced to continue the ſtory. 
But had I undertaken that taſk, without viola- 
ting the probability or the conſiſtency: of the 
characters, I ſhould have introduced Parſon 
Williams very fairly making a cuckold of 


| Booby, and providing him with an heir to his 


eſtate, which is the way all fach Boobies ought 


to be treated, and a proper cataſtrophe for al fo 


ſuch, prepoſterous matches. 


Your three Heroines ate, Pamela, Harriet, - 


and Clarif, ladies all genowned for chaſtity 
and Bible- cholarſhip. The chaſtity of the firſt 
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We; 4 cannot help obſerving ſhe 1 is rather 


- beginning to end never well attackt, 
1 +:-0-:fence ſhe made is fo far from being 
ey, that had ſhe ſurrendered at diſ- 
ert tion. it ought to have: been reckoned mira- 
£11191, There i nothing very characteriſtic 
cet, yet is ſhe a good ſort of a girl 
enoagh; Apecially as times go. The men are 
e women barely ſaim, ſaith the live- 


Grandiſon. But the character of 


Olariſla ge, indeed, admirable throughout the 
atꝗure and propriety are not only 
ricky of rred, but ve fee the greateſt no- 
Jlenc!s of foul; generoſity of ſentiments, filial 
Affection telicacy, modeſty, and every female 
ly maintained en ere te con- 
gaaalong. The circumſtances which 
er noble and (generous ſpirit to con- 
2 for Lovelace, are finely 1 imagin d; 
hus delle Toy. and reſerve, her diſguſt at his teaz. 
| fter ſhe was in his power, are natu- 
ay tbe be expected. from a woman of her ſu- 
ww hpliſhments. There 1s ſomething 
pathetic, and even ſublime, in her 
2ſt zcdirets to him, after ſhe was betrayed; 
ttt refuſal of his proffer'd hand, her 
co her fate, and her behaviour to her 
Bar . . 2d relations, are all equally noble, 
1nd 11 Ni 3 in a Clariſſa. Her character, 
hart, is ſuch, that unleſs one ſhould be 
hunting: or faults, ſcarce any can be found ; 
n sit is owing to ſuch a diſpoſition in 
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too good, at leaſt too methodically ſo: The 
_ diviſion of her time, and her diary had been 
better omitted; all ſuch things detract from 
the nature and ſimplicity of a character. The 
characters of her family are finely marked 
and diſtinguiſhed, and well adapted for brings 
ing on the cataſtrophe. There is ſomething 
likewiſe extremely noble and generous in the 
friendſhip. between Clariſſa and Miſs Howe, 
But I muſt here obſerve, that in this, your 


capital performance, you ſeem in a good mea- 


ſure to have exhauſted your invention with 


reſpect to characters. For inſtance, that dear 


flighty creature Lady G. is nothing elſe but a 
ſecond edition of Madam Howe's lively daugh- 
ter. They are. both wits, and have both ok 
notions of female prerogative, and the pre- 


eminence of their own ſex over the other; 


they had both like to have run away with too 
worthleſs fellows, and both afterwards treated 
two honeſt well-meaning men, during the 
fime of their courtſhip, like dogs ; and both, 

I imagine, for all theſe reaſons, will be great 
favourites with the female part of your readers. 


Pollexfen and his crew very much reſemble 


Lovelace and his Beelzebubs; and Grand- 


mamma Shirley 1s nothing elſe but a ſecond © 
mamma Horton ; as Lord Gooſecap is another 


Hickman. 


| It would take up too much time to 3 
vert upon all the reſt of your male and female 
characters. I ſhall only obſerve in on 
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that you ſeem to have ſucceeded better in your 
ſubordinate ones, than in the principal ; the 
divine Clariſſa, as you juſtly call her, always 
excepted. Though ſome are faulty, yet many 
appear to be well marked and diſtinguiſhed. 
The third and laſt thing that is to be done 
in an epic or dramatic compoſition is, to in- 
culcate ſome one great moral virtue, by mak- 
ing it the characteriſtic of the hero or the 
chief perſon. Thus Homer, in his Odyſley, 


Foun Ulyfles as an example of prudence 


e profeſſes to ſing, 


Tov aud TOAUTEOTON. 


De man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd. 


And Virgil, in the perſon of Æneas, gives an 
example of piety to the Gods, he ſings the 
pious Aneas. In the ſame manner, in the 
memoirs of Sir Cha. Grandiſon you propoſe 
an example of benevolence, and in Pamela of 
chaſtity ; you celebrate the benevolent Grandi- 
ſon and the chaſte Pamela. I have already; 
m the two forcgoing articles, given my opinion 
ſufficiently of the firſt, and ſhall here ſay ſome- 
what more of the latter, and enquire a little 
into the nature of chaſtity. 

The influence of cuſtom, habit, and edu- 
cation, over human minds is prodigious and 
inconceivable. It is ſo great and extenſive, 
that perhaps it is utterly impoſſible to deter- 


mine what principles or conceptions we receive 


from 


[ 27 ] 

from nature, and what from the other ſources: 
All women of honour and condition among 
civilized nations imagine, that what are called 
virgin delicacy and reſerve, female chaſtity and 
modeſty, are not only fit and proper, but 
natural and inherent in their ſex. Fit and 
Probes they certainly are, as the univerſal con- 
ent of all ages and nations ſhews; and beſides, 


that fitneſs and propriety is founded on the 


nature of things, but natural and inherent they 
are not, as is equally manifeſt from experience. 


In ancient Greece, where the women were 
remarkable both for continence before mar- 
riage, and fidelity aſter it, cuſtoms prevailed 


diametrically oppoſite to all our molt eſtabliſhed 


notions of modeſty and delicacy. It was cuſto- 
mary among them, for the women to perform, 
the offices of rubbers, ſweaters, and cuppers 


to the men, when bathing; nor was this the 
employment of the ſervants, or female ſlaves, 
but of young ladies of the higheſt rank and 
1 Thus, in the third Odyſſey, when 


elemachus is entertained at Neſtor's palace, 


his . youngeſt dau ghter, 


C wweet Pohcaſte takes the pleaſing toil, 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil, 


How would Clariſſa's delicacy have been 


ſhock'd and diſguſted, had brother James 


laid his commands upon her to rub down Mr. 


Solmes | nor would that office have been in 
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the leaſt leſs diſagreeable, had ſhe been to per- 
form it on the handſome perſon of Bob Love- 
lace ; ſhe would have ſooner died, than have 
done it to either. Again, in the fixth Odyſley, 


when Ulyſſes, awakened by the noiſe wF:ich 


Nauſicaa and her nymphs make at their ſports, 
comes quite naked out of her hiding place; 
the nymphs, indeed, run away, not at the 
fight of a naked man, but for fear of an ene- 
my, while the princeſs ſtays, and, without be- 


traying the leaſt diſguſt or uneaſineſs at his 
appearance, holds a long converſation with 


him, calls back her fugitive companions, and 


' reprimands them very ſharply for their timo- 


rouſneſs. Had ſuch an adventure, Sir, hap- 
pened to your Harriet, how do you think fe 
would have behaved ? ſhe who was not able, 
without the utmoſt palpitation, nor unleſs her 
trembling hand had been guided, to ſign the. 
marriage articles with her beloved Grandiſon. 
Inſtead of giving aſſiſtance to the naked hero, 
ſhe would have wanted help herſelf; the dear 


creature would have fainted away. Among 
the northern nations in America, who lead a 


ſimple life, and where conjugal fidelity is very 
ſtrictly obſerved, it is cuſtomary for parents to 
provide their gueſts with companions for the 
night in the perſons of their daughters. They 
reckon it a neceſſary branch of hoſpitable du- 
ty; and the young ladies think themſelves 
affronted, if their embraces are rejected. Had 


Pamela and Clariſſa been bred up near the 
| 1 3 
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1 
great lake of Hurons, they would have gone 


to bed to Booby. and Lovelace, without any 
| ſcruple, had they come to taeir father's houſes, 
in the character of Engliſh envoys ; and had 


an Iroquois damſel received her education in 
Northamptonſhire, under the wings of grande 
mamma Shirk y, and kept company conſtant- 
ly with Lucy and Nancy Selby, ſne would have 
been as delicate as Harriet herſelf. From 
whence does this mighty difference proceed, 
among creatures of the ſame ſpecies, all en- 


dued with the ſame paſſions, appetites, and 


defires ? Undoubtedly from cuſtom, habit, and 
education; and the reaſon that women of 
candid and open diſpoſitions, who can freely 
examine into themſelves, are never ſenſible of 
it, and cannot make the diſcovery, is this; 
they feel theſe principles immoveably rooted 


in their minds, and they had received them 


ſo early, that they never remember the time 


when they had them not. This chaſtity, this 


delicacy, &c. may probably enough be termed 
political ; ſome people have reckoned it the 


meer invention of the ſtateſman or politician ; 


but, as I obſerved before, its fitneſs and pro- 
priety are founded on the nature of things and 


of human ſociety, In all ſocieties there are 


families, inheritances, and diſtinctions of ranks 
and orders. To keep theſe ſeparate and 
diſtin, to prevent them from falling into 
_ eonfufion, on all which the good oeconomy 
and internal happineſs of the ſtate much de- 
| 3 pend, 
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pend, the chaſtity and continence of women 


are abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


Therefore it has been univerſally agreed, to 
educate the ſex in the principles leading to that 
continence, and to make their honour and 
reputation conſiſt in adhering to them. In 
women of condition, in ſhort in all above a 
certain rank, the inconveniencies of deviat- 
ing from theſe principles are always very ob- 


ſervable, and ſenſibly felt; particular families 


are hurt, orders are confuſed, inheritances are 
uncertain, the example is bad, and the ſcandal 
great. Therefore in all ſuch we perceive this 
political chaſtity ſtrongly to prevail ; but in the 
rank below them we find it, for obvious rea- 
ſons, exerting no great influence. However 
it has ſo far exerted its influence, that it has 
univerſally become cuſtomary for the woman 


to deny, and of courſe it muſt be the preroga- 


tive of the man to aſk. This has rendered a 
greater indulgence neceſlary, and introduced 


a greater latitude in the practice of the male 


ſex, with reſpect to amours. But I am afraid 


they have ſtretched this indulgence too' far, 


indeed far beyond what the oeconomy of 
nature requires, and much farther than is 
conſiſtent with pablic utility. I may likewiſe 
add, that the fair ſex have been too remiſs, 
that they have ſuffered themſelves to be out- 
witted, and allowed the other ſex to carry 
this inequality in their manners to too great a 
length. Nothing certainly appears more in- 

con- 


Faw | : 


conſiſtent, than that the ſame. action which - 


brings the greateſt diſgrace and ruin, the ut- 
moſt ſhame and infamy on the woman, ſhould 


not. at all affect the man, though the moſt 


guilty, as he is always the temptor and ſeducer. 
Nay, it is unjuſt. to the higheſt degree; for 
compliance and weakneſs are the worſt. that 
can be laid to the charge of the one, whereas 
the other can ſeldom be excuſed from preme- 
ditated villainy. Many undergo capital puniſh- 
ments daily for crimes much leſs attrocious in 
their own nature, and much leſs deſtructive 


to the intereſts of Society. For what can be. 
in itſelf more infamous, than to rob a creature 


of its moſt valuable poſſeſſion, and then aban- 
don it to a life of vice and a death of miſery ? 
If there be in nature a tender and delicate 
paſſion, love is certainly ſuch. Yet how dif- 
ferent. and inconſiſtent is the conduct of the 
| ſexes in this article. A man who loves a wo- 


man with an honourable intention, rejects her 


with abhorrence, if he has a ſuſpicion that ſhe 


has been blown upon by another, eſpecially a 


perſon of a ſubordinate rank. A woman again, 


who is addreſſed by the man ſhe loves, makes 


no objection, and feels little uneaſineſs, even 
at the certainty of his proſtituting his perſon 


to all the women of the town. Nay, if he 


has the reputation of having ruined two or 


three of rank and character, ſo far from hurt- 


ing, that generally recommends him to her fa- 


your, Theſe are facts inconteſtable, they can 
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[ 32 ] 
be accounted, for by no principle in nature, 
4 they are quite contrary to all the maxims of de- 

1 licacy, but prove at the ſame time the prodi- 
gious force of habit and cuſtom. This is a 
thing undoubtedly wrong, and perhaps the 
women are rather more to blame than the 
men. In all general affairs, indeed, in all 
matters of conſequence, the male ſex muſt 
ever lead, and the other follow ; but ſurely 

they have ſomething in their power, were they 
to exert themſelves. They ought never, by a 

| filent approbation, to encourage looſeneſs and 
profligacy among the men, and thus be acceſ- 
{ary to the proſtitution of numbers in the low- 
er rank of their own ſex; and if they have 

it not in their power to reform their gallants 

1 altogether, they can at leaſt make them throw 

18: the maſk. of decency over their vices. | 

(| There is another ſpecies of chaſtity, which 

may properly enough be ſtiled religious, and 

is equally obligatory on all ranks; but is only 

if found among thoſe nations where the Chriſtian 

1118 ſyſtem is eſtabliſhed. The founder of our t 

1 religion was himſelf a bright and a ſhining 

li | pattern of this virtue, and he and his imme- 

1 diate diſciples recommended and enforced it 

ſtrongly, both by precept and example. It 

| was this, chiefly, that, in the firſt ages of the 

1 church, filled the mountains and defarts with 

hermits of all ſexes. and ages; it was this that 

gave riſe ' to the religious orders of monks 
and nuns, and the celibacy of the-clergy, 
94 which 
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which {till ſubſiſt in Popiſh countries: But 
theſe conſequences were pernicious to the pub- 

lick good, they diſcouraged marriage, and eſta- 
bliſhed that eccleſiaſtical tyranny, under which 
all Europe groaned before the reformation 
and the reſurrection of letters. But as theſe 
precepts end examples are now applied in pro- 
teſtant countries, they are uſeful and proper; 
they are only applied to recommend conjugal 
fidelity and continence before marriage, and 
thus in ſome meaſure ſupply the deficiencies 
of the political chaſtity, among women of the 
lower rank, to whom that does not extend. 
And even though it were to be granted, that 
Chriſtianity is no divine inſtitution, yet, on 
account of this and ſeveral other excellent 
maxims it contains and ſtrongly enforces, in 
common with other religions, its divine origin 
. ought to be inculcated on the minds of thoſe 
people who can believe it. But though this 
kind of chaſtity is more comprehenſive, yet its 
influence, as experience ſhews us, is infinitely 
weaker than that of the other. I believe it 
may be ſaid, with juſtice, that there are fewer 
unchaſte women, even in proportion to their 
numbers, among thoſe of rank and condition, 
than there are chaſte among theſe of an infe- 
rior. order, though the lives of the firſt are 
generally lazy and luxurious, and much the 
. greateſt part of their reading lies among mo- 
dern plays, novels and romances, which, in- 
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ſtead of curbing and reſtraining, have a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to heighten and inflame their 
paſſions. All theſe circumſtances ſhew the 
ſuperior efficacy of the political over the reli- 
gious chaſtity. From the nature of things it 
muſt be ſo, for the puniſhments of a future 
ſtate are objects too remote to have any great 
weight in deterring people from vielding to 
the importunate ſollicitations of a preſent pow- 
erful paſſion. When once a woman has got 
the length to undervalue the immediate ſhame, 
ruin and diſgrace ſhe has to dread from being 
detected in an amour, religious motives never 
can reſtrain her from indulging her inclinati- 
ons. Far be it from me, by any thing here 
ſaid, to derogate in the leaſt from the utility 
of this great and fundamental article in all 
religions, the commonly received doctrine of 
rewards and puniſhments in à future ſtate. 
On the contrary, I am ſenſible of its utility in 
the higheſt degree, and that too in caſes where 
it is moſt neceſſary, by inciting men to virtues 
to which no temporal rewards are annexed, 
and deteriing them from crimes and vices, 
where they have no temporal puniſhments to 
dread, or where, from the ſecrecy of the com- 
miſſion, they have hopes to eſcape the puniſh- 
ments provided for them by the laws. In all 
caſes of the laſt kind, thought and deliberation 
are required, to contrive and put them in exe- 
cation ; the mind is then cool, at leaſt not 
tranſported 


== 

tranſported out of itſelf by hurrying paſſion, 
and has time and leiſure to weigh and reflect 
on every circumſtance ; religious motives, no 
doubt, then exert their- influence, awaken 
fears and terrors, and keep many faithful and 
Honeſt, who would otherwiſe | yield to the 
temptations of revenge, ambition, and intereſt. 
For theſe reaſons, this doctrine can never be 
too ſedulouſly inculcated on the minds of the 
people by their public teachers, nor repreſented 
to their imaginations in too lively or too af- 
fecting colours. | | 

It is very poſſible, Sir, that a great deal of 
this philoſophy may lie too deep for your con- 
ception ;-1t is poſſible, that not underſtanding, 
or not being able to anſwer it, you may incline 
to fix an odium on it, and alledge, that it has 
an affinity with that of Hobbes and Mande- 
vill. But granting it were fo, which it is not, 
truth ought only to be regarded, and names to 
have no weight in a diſpute of this kind. I / 
wanted to ſay ſomething on female chaſtity 
and delicacy, about which you and your he- 
roines make ſuch a rout and a pother, and 
I ſhall now apply it to examine how far your, 
Pamela is a proper example of either. In the 
firſt place, ſhe was not of that rank or ſitua- 
tion in life which could entitle her to thoſe- 
notions of honour and virtue, which are ex- 
tremely proper and. becoming in Clarifla or 
Harriet. In the next place, the principles 
which the imbibed from her religious educa- 
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tion under Booby's lady mother never could 
have been ſufficient to preſerve her virtue, as 
it is called, had it been properly beſieged. 
No doubt their may have been ſervant girls 
who have withſtood the earneſt ſollicitations 
of great ſquires, their maſters ; but then they 


have either diſliked the perſons, their affections 


have been pre-ingaged, or, like Pamela, they 


have had a Booby to deal with. In ſhort, 


your whole atchievement, in your firſt per- 


formance, amounts to no more than this ; by 
giving fo circumſtantial an account of Booby's 
fruitleſs operations, you have pointed out to 
young gentlemen, who may have the ſame 


deſigns, the quite contrary method, by which 


V 


they may aſſuredly promiſe themſelves better 


ſucceſs. | | = 

Nor even do I think Bob Lovelace himſelf, 
who glories ſo much in intrigue, a very for- 
midable man among the ladies, if we except 
his potions and his doſes of opium, which an 
apothecary's 'prentice could have managed bet- 
ter than either mother Sinclair or him. He 
poſſibly might have taken ail the freedoms he 
did with Clariſſa, except the lait ſhocking one, 
and not offended her half fo much, if he had 
ordered his conduct otherwiſe. But you ſeem 
to have a notion, at leaſt you repreſent your 


heroes acting as if nothing could be done with 


women, but by down-right bribery and cor- 
ruption, and by teazing and terrifying them 
gut of their ſenics. You are however miſtaken ; 

| women 
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women are never mercenary in their amours, , 
until they are totally debauched, and profti- 


tution has become their trade, and many not 
even then, where they like their man. The 
youngeſt and molt artleſs of them all know, 
that when money is offered beforehand the 

are treated like proſtitutes, a character which 


they naturally hate and deſpiſe, they are ſen- 


fable their man entertains the ſame ſentiments 


of them, and they as naturally hate and . 


deſpiſe him for doing ſo. Neither is the greateſt 
ſucceſs to be expected from putting them in 


ill humour, and keeping their tempers con- 


ſtantly on the fret; ſurely more is to be done 
when their hearts are at eaſe, their fears aſleep, 
and their minds ſoftened by ſympathizing love 


and tenderneſs. At the ſame time there is a 


due medium between an abject whiner, and 


an obſtinate inſulting teazer, which characters 


women know well how to diſtinguiſh ; they 
deſpiſe the one, and they hate the other: all 
your lovers are of theſe kinds; Hickman and 
Lord Gooſecap of the firſt; Lovelace and 
Booby, when he put on his ſately airs after 
the ſummer-houſe adventure, of the laſt, 
You have not been able to deſcribe an agree- 
able, artful, and accompliſh'd ſeducer, who, 
without raifing fears and terrors, could melt, 


ſurprize, or reaſon a woman out of her virtue. 


It is well you have not,. for ſuch a character 


could do no good, and might do a great deal 
of miſchief. Nay, there is reaſon to fear, that 
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the characters you have already drawn, what- 


ever your intentions may be, have not quite 


ſo innocent a tendency as you imagine. i: 
Having now enquired inio-the merit of your 
compoſitions, With reſpect to the manner of 


their execution, I ſhall next proceed to ex- 


amine What tendency their ſubject, or the 
matter contained in them, has to promote 
chaſtity, modeſty, and delicacy ; virtues, the 
advancement of which I believe you have fin- 
cerely at heart. You and I, perhaps, entertain 


quite different notions about their nature and 


origin; but while we are agreed as to their 
utility and fitneſs, and that the conduct of both 
{ſexes ought to be more under the influence of 
theſe principles than it generally is, we need 
not trouble ourſelves about ſuch abſtract; ſpe- 
culations; ſo that it is to be hoped we. ſhall 
reaſon henceforth upon common principles, 
and the natural and neceſſary connection be- 
tween cauſes and effects. Love, eternal Love, 
is the ſubject, the burthen of all your writings; 
it is the poignant ſauce, which fo. richly 
ſeaſons Pamela, Clariſſa and Grandiſon, and 
makes their flimay nonſenſe paſs ſo glibly down. 


Love, eternal love, not only ſeaſons all our 


other numerous compoſitions of the ſame kind, 


but likewiſe engroſſes our theatres and all our 


dramatic performances, Which were originally 
calculated to give examples of nobler paſſions. 
From this ſituation of affairs among our au- 
thors, one would be apt to imagine, that the 

pro- 


7 
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propagation of the ſpecies was at a ſtand, and 
that, not to talk of marrying and giving in 
marriage, there was hardly any ſuch thing 
as fornication going forward among us, and 
that therefore our publick-ſpirited penmen, to 
prevent the world from coming to an end, em- 
ploy'd all their art and eloquence to keep peo- 
ple in remembrance, that they were compoſed 
of different ſexes. But provident nature has 
rendered all their endeavours unneceflary, nay, 
ſhe has rather erred, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, in making that paſſion already too 
ſtrong of itſelf. She has rather implanted too 


many allurements, and has affixed too great a 


variety of pleaſures to the intercourſe between 
the ſexes, and has likewiſe allow'd that paſſion 
to diſplay itſelf much ſooner than is conſiſtent 
elther with the good of ſociety, or the happineſs 


of individuals, "Therefore I muſt always main- 


tain, that thoſe writings which heighten and 
inflame the paſſion, which paint in lively co- 
lours the endearments between the ſexes, arc 
of a bad and pernicious tendency, and do 
much more evil than they can poſſibly do 


good, eſpecially to the young and ainorous, 
whoſe appetites are by nature furious and un- 


governable.. Your writings are all evidently 
of this kind, and fall within this cenſure in 


the ſtrongeſt manner; and none of your bro- 


ther romancers are, in my opinion, entirely 
free from it, except the moral and ingenious 


authorels of David Simple. Indeed, if they 
employed 
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employed what power they may have to raiſe 


the paſſions, and made uſe of the poſſeſſion 
they have got of the public ear, to inculcate 
patriotiſm, the love of a country, and other 


public and private virtues, which perhaps were 
.never ſcarcer than at preſent, they would in 


that caſe be ae much to be commended, as 
zht to be blamed. 


O 


Many, Sir, ſhare equally in this guilt with 


you; however, 1t is not the leſs for being di- 


vided ; but if this were all, you might paſs 
undiſtinguiſhed in the general cenſure. There 
is one ſpecies of iniquity, for ſo I muſt call it, 
in which you ſo much excel, in which you 
have acquired a pre-eminence ſo conſpicuous, 
that all other writers, when you appear, muſt 


hide their diminiſhed heads, like ſtars before 


the ſun : that conſiſts in drawing characters 


the moft ſhockingly vicious, and giving ex- 


amples of villainy the moſt infamous, and by 


that means inſtructing the ignorant and inno- 


cent in the theory of crimes, which, without 
a thorough knowledge of the town, they 


could never have ſuſpected human nature to 


have been capable of. Any one who remem- 
bers the correſpondence between Lovelace 
and Belford, and what paſſes in that infernal 


brothel, to which Clariſſa was conducted, will 
at once perceive what I have in view. m_ 
ly admirable and juſt is this aphoriſm o 


our 
noble and inimitable poet. 


Vice 
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Vice is a monſter of ja frightful men, 
As to be hated needs but to be feenz 
But ſeen too off, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 


The truth of this is confirmed, both by 
experience and the nature of things. The 
hearts of men are very corruptible, eſpecially 
where there is an incitement from a natural 
paſſion z when they hear an unexampled piece 
of villainy, they are at firſt ſhocked, but if 
they dwell much upon it, they are at laſt fa- 
miliarized to it, they are ingenious at inventing 
excuſes for that to which they find an inclina- 


tion, and at laſt feel leſs remorſe at the actual 


commiſſion, than they had conceived horror 
at the bare recital, But Mr. Pope is a Poet, 
and as you entertein no great affection for 
the tuneful tribe, perhaps his authority 3 
have little weight; you are, however, a ſtauncl 
believer, and an excellent Bib le- ſcbolar; I ſhall 
therefore try the efficacy of a ſcriptural infer- 
ence. Moſes, in his celebrated apologue of 
the fall, has introduced a fanciful imaginary 
ſcene, which he calls paradiſe ; he has placed 
there a human couple, under the name of 
Adam and Eve; he ſuppoſes them created in 
a ſtate of innocence and happineſs, and pro- 
hibited to eat of one tree in the garden, which 
he calls the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, under the penalty of being ſub- 
jected to death and — but that, being 


tempted | 


— 
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tempted by the ſerpent, they eat of this tree, 


and are driven out of Paradiſe. Many and 


various allegorical interpretations have been 


given of this fable, but the following, which 
has been adopted by ſome of the moſt eminent 
of the primitive fathers, and our modern di- 
vines, pleaſes me beſt, and feems moſt agreea- 
ble to the intention of the author. It is ſaid, 
that by Adam we are to underſtand the mind 


or reaſon of man; by Eve, the fleſh or out- 


ward ſenſes ; and by the ſerpent, luſt or plea- 
ſure, This allegory, we are told, clearly ex- 
plains the true cauſes of man's fall and dege- 
neracy, when his mind, through the weak- 
neſs and treachery of his ſenſes, became cap- 
tivated and ſeduced by the allurements of luſt 
and pleaſure, he was driven by God out of 
Paradiſe; that is, loſt and forfeited the happi- 
neſs and proſperity which he had enjoyed in 
his innocence. This interpretation is certain- 
ly very ingenious, and conveys a noble and a 
beautiſul moral ; but I am of opinion, that, 


without ftraining it in the leaſt, it may be 


carried a good deal farther, and that Moſes; | 
by prohibiting his imaginary pair to taſte of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
intended to warn men againſt, and ſhew them 
the dangerous conſequences of, an idle curio- 
ſity and reſearches into vain and uſeleſs Things, 
and to make them ſenſible, that all they could 
acquire thereby would be pain and miſery, the 
neceſſary conſequences of the loſs of virtue 


and 
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and innocence, and a ſhameful ſenſe of their 
own nakedneſs; that is, the corruption and 
depravity of human nature. This inter- 
pretation is not only deducible in a very obvious 
manner from the fable itſelf, but is likewiſe 
agreeable to experience. lt is certain, that an 
ignorance of vice is, with great numbers, the 
beſt, and ſometimes the only preſervative a- 
gainſt it, and that a ſimple and rural life is the 
proper ſoil. wherein every virtue flouriſhes. 
Neither is ſuch a ſtate incompatible with the 
improvement of mankind in natural and moral 


philoſophy, or their advancement in all the 


N 


valuable arts and ſciences. 

The application of this doctrine to you is 
very obvious. Not to mention many faulty 
icenes in your Grandiſon and Pamela, ſeveral 
volumes of your Clariſſa contain nothing elſe 
but a minute and circumſtantial detail of the 
moſt ſhocking vices and villainous contri- 
vances, tranſacted in the moiſt infamous of 
places, and by the molt infamous characters, 
and all to ſatisfy the brutal and the ſenſual ap- 
petite. 'Thus you act the part of the ſerpent, 
and not only throw out to men the tempting 
ſuggeſtions of luſt and pleaſure, but likewite 
inſtruct the weak head and the corrupt heart 


in the methods how to proceed to their gra- 


tification. That is, you tempt them to {wallow 
the forbidden fruit of the tree Which they were 
commanded not to eat; I mean the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. This is a 

1 1 2 heavy, 
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heavy, and indeed the principal charge againſt. 
you ; and I ſhall now condemn, or, if you 
pleaſe, judge you out of your own mouth: 
on G. in the letter ſhe wrote to Harriet, 
Juſt us ſhe was ſetting out for Northampton-- 
ſhire, to witneſs her happy nuptials with 
Grandiſon, has this remarkable paſſage. | 

Let me whiſper you Harri: t—ſure you proud 
maiden minxes thin — But I did once I wonder 


in my heart oftentimes—But men and women are 


cheats to one another. But we may in a great 
meaſure thank the poetical tribe Fan ' tbe faſcina- 
tion. I hate them all, Are they not inflamers 
of the worſt paſſions * With regard to Epics, 
ewould Alexander, madman as he was, have been 
o much a madman had it not been for Homer? 
Of what wiolences, murders, depredations, haue 
not the Epic Poets been ihe occaſion, by propa- 
gating falſe honour, falſe glory, and falſe reli- 
gion? Thoſe of the amorous claſs ought in all 
ages (rould their future gentuſes fer tinbling 
found and meaſure have been known ) to have been 
ſtrangled in their cradles. Abuſers of talents 
given them for better purpoſes (fer all this time 
T put ſacred poefy out of the queſtion ) and avewed- 
claiming a right to le hicentrous, and to er- 
leap the bounds of decency, truth and nature. 
M hat a rant! (a rant indeed, Charlotte) how 
came theſe fellows into my rambling lead? O J 
remember my whiſper to you led me into all this 


fr, Cy 
Well, 
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Well, and you at laf recollect the trouble you 
bade given my brother about you. Good Girl! _ 
Had 1 remembered that, I would have ſpared you 
my reflections on the poets and poetaſters of all 

| ages, the truly x ity ones (who are theſe, 

my dear) excepted. And yet 7 think the others 

* 2 have been baniſbed our commonwealth as 

N well as Plato's. So it ſeems we are to have a 
female republic, of which I ſuppoſe theſe 
Harleteſſes Harriet and Charlotte will be Con- 
ſuleſſes. | 
There is good reaſon to Were that hay (il 
lively ladyſhip ſpeaks here your own ſentiments, 
but what you can underſtand by ſacred poeſy 
is, I confeſs, above my comprehenſion. Does 
it conſiſt in celeſtial ballads, holy madrigals, 

| ſpiritual garlands, or bellmen's verſes? for I 

hardly know any other ſpecies of ſacred poeſy 

in.eur language, our religion being the molt . 
unpoetical in the. world; ſo that a ſacred ſub- 
ject can never appear with any grace, dignity, 
or beauty in a poem. I have already declared 
my opinion very explicitely about amorous 
writers, whether in proſe or verſe ; but if the 
ſentence which the dear fighty creature paſſes 
upon them all, without diſtinſtion, could have 
been executed, what muſt have become of 
her good friend Mr. Samuel Richardſon. He 
too is a poet, for though he does not write in 
verſe, yet he draws characters, and deals in 
fiction, and is beſides one of the moſt amorous 
poets in the world ; he does-not indeed paint 


a Chloe 
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2 Chloe or a Sachuriſſa in an ivy bower, or a 


ſhady grove, there is ſomething of delicacy in 
that ; but he repreſents all the preparations to 


the good work, and the good work itſelf, go- 
ing forward, in a downright honeſt manner, 


among whores and rakes, in brothels and 
bagnios. He not only raiſes the paſſions, but 
kindly points out the readieſt and the eaſieſt 


way to lay them. That man muſt have a very 


philoſophical conſtitution, indeed, who does 
not find himſelf moved by ſeveral deſcriptions, 
particularly that luſcious one, which Bob Love- 
lace gives of Clariſſa's perſon, when he makes 
the attempt on her virtue, after the adventure of 


the fire. Not that I think any genius is required 


for ſuch an atchievement ; nature, with the 
leaſt hint, is more than ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe; few good writers have attempted ſuch 
things, and the very worſt have ſucceeded. 
However, the paſſions of the reader bein 

now raiſed, his next buſineſs is to ſatisfy them; 


and he cannot but reflect that this virtuous. 


icene paſſes in a brothel, where, though 


Clariſſa may be impregnable, unleſs a doſe of 


opium be firſt adminiſtered, there are ſuch 


girls as Sally Martin and Polly Horton ; but 


they not being every man's girls, as Bob Love- 
lace tells us, * our adventurer, perhaps, not 
having money, addreſs, or patience, to come 
to the ultimatum with theſe firſt-rate ladies of 


pleaſure, he very ſagely concludes, that one 
woman is as good as another, eſpecially as the 
ſame 
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fame Bob Lovelace, ſo experienced in the ways 
of women, informs him, that that prime gift 
_ differs only in its external cuſtomary viſibles, and 
that tbe ſkull of Philip is no better than another 
man's, he very contentedly reſolves to take up. 
with Dorcas Wykes, or the firſt ready non- 
apparent he can meet with in the outer houſe. 
| Accordingly our amorous youth ſallies forth, 
fully bent to enjoy Clarifla in imagination; but 
before he has got half way to mother Sinclair's, 
he meets a pretty girl in the ſtreets, who in- 
vites him to a glaſs of wine, and the next 
tavern ſtands open for their reception. This 
is the natural cataſtrophe of a ſerious peruſal of 
the fire- adventure; and I believe it has ended 
this way much oftener than in any good way. 
Thus if her flighty Ladyſhip would be impar- 
tial in the execution of her ſentence, we may 
eaſily conjecture what would become of Samuel 
Richardſon, at leaſt of his works. | | 
Lt me whifher you, Charlotte —Ought not this 
 <oriter off the amorous claſs (could his future 
genius fer looſe and laſcivious deſcription 4 
have been known) to have been flrangled in 1 
his cradle? I ſee the charming archneſs riſing | 
in your eyes, which makes. one both love you and | 
fear you.—Yet ycu look meditatingly—Tell me, | 
thou dear flighty creature Am I not right ? — _ | 
Very right, Sir.—Huzzah, Sam. well ſaid— 
that's a good girl—give me a buſs for that, 
 Huſſy—Heyday, S IRR M ho allows you theſe ll 
liberties, S IRR] I take them, Charlotte.-—Do 
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not think you have wemmell'd me quite==ſo none of 
your ſcrupulofities with me Varleteſs—but ob! 
what an eye-beam was there, —ſbe has ſoul-har- 
row'd me by her frowns,—yet ber anger may ſlide 
off on its con ice.—Then hey for lady Gooſecap, 


— O Jack, the charmingeſt boſom, ever mine eyes 


geheld. SHE AA * * 


This is a ſmall ſpecimen of the manner and 
ſtile Richardſonian, that is my word, ſo greatly 
and fo juſtly admired by the preſent age, with 
which, no leſs than eighteen large volumes are 
ſtuffed from beginning to end. But to return 
to our argument. CNN 

You have been already found fault with for 
the ſhocking deſcription Jack Belford gives of 
that levy of damſels who attended mother Sin- 
clair on her death- bed, ſuch a ſcene muſt cer- 
tainly be ſhocking enough, yet could not be near 
ſo much on the part of the ladies as is repreſen- 
ted; but it muſt be remembered, that Jackey had 
then got into his Horribles, as Bob terms it, and, 


as Bays has it, he rounded it off egad. I have 


one great objection to all ſuch deſcriptions which 
is implied in the verſes above cited from Mr. 
Pope, but there is another and a greater againſt 
this, that it is contrary to truth. Few, or none 


of our Engliſh ladies of pleaſure exerciſe the 


myſtery of painting, and bating the odoriferous 
particles of gin, which ſometimes exhale from 
their breaths, there are many of them, with- 
out any diſparagement, as little ſlatternly in 
their perſons, as moſt other fine ladies in a 

8 morning, 
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morning; indeed, if ſuch deſcriptions had the 
| fame effect on the minds of youth, that raw- 
head and bloody-bones have' upon children, to 
| frighten them from the objects they ought to 
ſhun they might be of ſome ſervice, but when 
upon trial they find them better than they have 
been taught to believe them, they are apt to 
, 3. imagine them not ſo bad as they really are. 
Let us now return to the dear flighty creature, 
andthe ſentence which ſhe paſſes upon the Poets. 
She has a fling at Homer, whom the beauteous 
Harriet, in her diſpute with the univerſity pe- 
dant, had before criticized upon in a maſter- 
ly manner, and like a good Engliſhwoman, 
from the authority of her godfather Deane, 
concluded, that our Milton has excelled him in 
the ſublimity of his images, this, is a contro- 
verſy which I ſhall not enter into, with ſo love- 
ly a diſputant, whoſe eyes, whatever her lips 
may be, are always in the right. We are aſked, 
would Alexander, madman as he was, have been 
fo much a madman, had it not been for Homer, . 
of what violences, murders, depredations, have 
not the Epic poets been the occaſion, by ones 
ing falſe honour, falſe glory, and falſe Religion? 
Theſe remarks are, I ſuppoſe, occaſioned by 
the great veneration which the Macedonian 
hero profeſſed for Homer's writings, and by 
his famous imitation, or rather improvement, 
on the cruelty of Achilles, in dragging round 
the walls of a conquered city its brave defender. 
But may it not be aſked with equal, if notgreater 
2 ©" propriety, 
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propriety, would many profligate and aban- 
doned, as they naturally are, be ſo very profligate 


and abandoned, were it not for Richardſon ? 
And, of what rapes, violences, and debauche- 


ries, have not the Romance writers been the 


occaſion, by propagating falſe love, falſe cha- 


ſity, and falſe, I ſhall not add religion, 'till 


you, who are ſo well qualified, have demon- 
ſtrated which is the true one? If Alexander 
exceeded Achilles in cruelty, may not many 
go beyond Lovelace in _ as well as in de- 
bauchery ? None but ſuc 

ever propoſed to imitate Achilles, but every man 
of a moderate fortune may ſet up Lovelace 
for a pattern, by whom to model his conduct. 


Should it be ſaid, that in Lovelace, Richard- 


ſon gives the example of a man, who brought 
ruin and deſtruction on himſelf by his vices, and 
that he conſtantly expreſſes the utmoſt abhor- 
rence of his bad morals, with equal, nay, with 
greater juſtice, muſt not the ſame be ſaid of 
Homer? Nay, as it happens, he expreſſes in his 


own perſon a thing not uſual with him, his 


diſapprobation in the ſtrongeſt terms, of Achil- 
les's barbarous uſage of Heiſtor's dead Body, 
that piece of cruelty which Alexander particu- 
larly imitated. _ Ti 
Trog %% eεει ανο, “ e are his words, when 
he introduces the narration of that event. No 
doubt Homer's writings have been, and may be 
abuſed, and ſo may the beſt and moſt uſeful of 
all human inventions; religion itſelf has not 
Ke eſcaped, 


as Alexander have 
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eſcaped, and its abuſe has been ever attended | 
with the moſt pernicious and deſtructive con- 
ſequences. But ſurely they are not ſo liable to 


be abuſed as your compoſitions ; Homer, in- 


_ deed, deſcribes vicious characters, but all their 
viciouſneſs conſiſts in the natural paſſions being 


carried to a blameable exceſs, he paints no im- 
provement, no refinement, no elaborate con- 


trivance in villany, this is what you excell in, 
above all the authors antient or modern, I re- 
member to have read. The anger of Achilles 
was raiſed by a moſt provoking inſult which he 
received from Agamemnon. * thus expreſ= 


ſes himſelf : 


My "maid, my 22 d maid he forc d away, 
Due to the path of many a dreadful Day, 
From me he forc'd her, me, the bold and brave, 


Diſerac'd, d. ;/honour'd, like the vilgſt lave. 


What could be more natural than a reſentment 
on ſuch an occaſion? And what could be more 


natural, than for a man of Achilles's temper to 


carry that reſentment too far? Both he and A- 
gamemnon ſuffer ſeverely for the errors they 
commit ; and what renders the fable ſtill more 
beautiful. and the moral ſtill more inſtructive, 
is this conſideration, that their ſufferings ap- 


pear to be the unavoidable and neceſſary conſe- 


quences of their errors; of courſe, nothing can 


more effectually deter others in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances from being guilty of the like faults for 


682 the 
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the fature. But the oeconomy of your plot, and 


the diſpoſition of your characters, are entirely 


different. Lovelace determines on the ruin of 
Clariſſa, from motives and paſſions altogether 
unnatural, which could ſubſiſt no where, but 


in a heart debauched of itſelf, initiated in all 


the myſteries of villany, and regularly educa- 
ted in an academy of wickedneſs ; his motives 
and paſſions are an averſion to marriage, a re- 

ſentment againſt Clariſſa's family, an infamous 


reſolution to wreak his revenge on the only 


perſon in it, who loved him; a ridiculous doubt 


of her virtue, and a vain-glorious pride, in hav- 


ing a reputation for intrigue, and adding an ho- 


nourable name to a liſt, which it ſeems he 
kept, of the credulous fools he had already ru- 
ined, and the tricks which he put in practice, 
to bring about that diabolical end, are all uni- 
formly of a piece with the motives and paſ- 
ſions which inſpired them; nor is the matter 
in the leaſt mended by the cataſtrophe which 
enſues; for it is not the neceſſary and unavoid- 
able conſequence of his committed crimes, you 
are at the greateſt pains to let us Rnow ſo much 
out of his own mouth : Mo could have thought 
it, ſays he to his friend Belford, I have ſaid it 
a thouſand times, ſurely there never can be ſuch 
another woman ; thus, you mult be ſenſible you 
have entirely deſtroyed the moral, and any 
good effect that could be expected from the 
example; for, if there never can be ſuch an- 
other woman as Clariſſa, and ſuch a cataſtrophe 

| 18 
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is not again to be dreaded, there is nothing to 


deter another Rake from putting in practice 


the ſame infamous ſchemes, upon any other 
woman he may happen to have in his power. 
Thus far, Sir, have J carried the parallel be- 


tween Homer and you, with reſpect to the 
moral tendency of your works, a parallel in a- 


ny other view, you yourſelf muſt be ſenſible 
would be ridiculous. Were I to extend it far- 
ther, it would ftill conclude more to your diſ- 
advantage, but I think enough is ſaid to con- 
vince any impartial perſon, that if the one, with 


the ſmalleſt appearance of juſtice, was denied 
an admiſſion into the Platonic commonwealth, 
the other would have been kick'd out of it with 


ſhame and diſgrace ; yet, you have very plea- 


ſantly contrived to find a place there for your- 
ſelf, in Homer's room. You have adopted and 


inſerted in your Clariſſa the four following 
verſes, of a poetical encomium which was made 
upon it. 


Even Plato in Lyceum's awful ſhade, 
Th' inſtructive page, with tranſport had ſurvey'd, 
And cum d its author, to have well ſupplied, _ 
The place, his laws, to Homer's ſelf denied. 
Under theſe lines we have this note, By 
the laws of Plato's commonwealth, Homer was 
denied a place there, on account of the bad 
tendency of the morals he aſcribes to his Gods 
and his Heroes ; but from the ſhort PROT I 
12 5 have 
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have drawn, let the impartial determine whoſe 
writings have the worſt tendency. I know no- 
thing of your poet Laureate, therefore ſhall ſay 
as little of him, but I cannot tell which moſt 
to wonder at, your own 1gnorance or vanity, the 
laſt is conſpicuous in numberleſs other places as 
Well as this, the firſt is ſcarce leſs fo. Tho' 
you have mention'd Plato's commonwealth of- 
tener than once in your works, yet, it appears 
that you know nothing of its nature or conſti- 
tution, by which it was rendered impoſſible, 
for ſuch characters as you deſcribe, to have ei- 
ther an exiſtence, or an admiſſion into that ima- 
ginary republic. The pride of wealth in the 
Harlow family, and the pride of titles and de- 
| ſcent in the Lovelace family, can no where be 
found, ſave, in a monarchial and commercial 
ſtate, where there is a hereditary nobleſſe, and 
a great inequality among the fortunes of the 
citizens. Neither can ſuch characters as Love- 
lace and his aſſociates, or mother Sinclair and 
her nymphs, diſplay themſelves, or ſuch a 
place as the mother's brothel, ſubſiſt any Where 
but in a city like London, the overgrown me- 
tropolis of a powerful Empire, and an extenſive 
commerce; all theſe corruptions, are the ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a 
conſtitution of things. In order to prevent 
which, Plato made the baſis of his republic. con- 
ſiſt in a perfect equality of the citizens, both 
with reſpect to honours and eſtates, and to ba- 
niſſi commerce, in his opinion, the other great 
EIN : corrupter 
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corrupter of the morals of a people, forever 


from the ſtate; he ſuppoſes that his city is built 
in an inland country, at a diſtance from the O- 
cean or Sea- ports. I ſhall not pretend to juſ- 


tify Plato in all his whims; but it is certain, that 


if ſuch an eſtabliſhment were practicable, every 


public and private virtue would have a better 


chance to flouriſh there, than in any other State, 
where different principles prevail. From theſe 
circumſtances it is manifeſt, that if we could 
ſuppoſe a Platonic citizen, entirely unacquain= 
ted with what paſſes in the world, beyond 
the verges of his own republic; he would ima- 
gine, if ſuch a book as Clariſſa was recom- 


mended to his peruſal, that the characters de- 
ſcribed in it were monſters, not men, and ex- 
iſted no where, except in the depraved fancy 
of its autor. nt 1 


Here, Sir, I put a period to my general 
remarks on your compoſitions ; I cannot ſay 
they are thrown altogether into a regular order, 
but they may do well enough in a looſe eſſay, 


as this is intended to be. It would require a 


bulky volume to contain remarks on all the 
paſſages which deſerve it, whether it were to 
point out innumerable faults; or ſome ' few 
ſhining beauties. I am not equal to the taſk, 
and, though I were, ſhould not undertake it. 
Had you wrote nothing elſe, Pamela would 
have been conſigned, long before now, to ut- 
ter neglect and oblivion. Such ſoon will be 
the fate of Grandiſon, admired and * 
$4.55 Alter 
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after as it is at preſent. People muſt ſome 
time or other tire of conning over ſuch quan- 
tities of flimzy ſtuff. I wonder at their pre- 
ſent patience and perſeverance, and can never 
ſufficiently admire the contexture of that brain 
which can weave with unwearied toil ſuch im- 
menſe webs of idle tittle-tattle, and goflipping 
2 Clariſſa perhaps deſerves a better 
ate. f . 
Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame, 
may not improperly be ſaid of it, as has been 
faid of Shakeſpear's Othello. 
/ It muſt be owned, you have fallen upon a 
manner of writing, in a ſeries of Letters, 
which is very affecting, and capable of great 
improvements. It preſerves a great probability 
in the narration, and makes every thing ap- 
pear animated and impaſſioned. It is to be re- 
gretted, that you have trifled ſo egregiouſly as 
you have done; you are one of thoſe who, 
having an exuberant genius, and little judg- 
ment, never know when they have ſaid enough. 
The manner in which you have publiſhed ; 
your pieces is a proof of this; Pamela came | 
out firſt in two volumes, and was then com- | 
pleat, however two more were afterwards 
added; Clariſſa made her firſt appearance in 
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ſeven volumes, and there are now eight; and | 
Grandiſon, I ſuppoſe, will in a ſhort time be 


improved in the ſame manner. This conduct, 
dir, may at firſt encreaſe the profits of author- 
ſhip, but in the end will always deſtroy the 

credit 
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credit of the author. There never was a good 


writer, yet, who blotted not out ten lines for 
one that he added. It has been faid of Virgil, 
that when compoſing, he 3 to dictate a 


great many lines in the morning, and employ 
the reſt of the day in rene them to a 


ſmall number. It was ſaid in commendation 


of Shakeſpear, that he never blotted a line; 


Ben Johnſon replied, he wiſhed he had 
blotted a thouſand, in which I believe every 


body now concurs with him. Homer alone 


ſeems to be an exception to this rule, in all | 
his writings there are ſo much eaſe and nature, 
that I can hardly think he either blotted or 
corrected, his verſes appear to have been 
wholly dictated by the inſpired Muſe herſelf. 


But you, Sir, are not a Homer, and are beſides 


totally ignorant of that art, without the fre- 
quent exerciſe of which no other authors 
have ever attained to a great and laſting repu- 

tation, I mean the art of blotting judiciouſly, ; 


and lopping off ſuperfluities and excreſcences, 
without tenderneſs or remorſe. Inſtead of ad- 
ding one volume to Clariſſa, as originally prin- 


ted, had you taken three away, it might have 


Been made a valuable performance. The beſt, 


e the only way to correct Grandiſon and 
a, would be to make them paſs thro' the 


Pame 
fire. 


To conclude, Ithink your writings bare or- 


rupted our language and our taſte; that the com- 


poſition of them all, except Clariſſa, is bad; and 
— that 
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that they all, particularly that, have a manifeſt 
| tendency to corrupt our morals. I have like- 
| wile ſbewn' tha your principal characters are 
14 all, except Clariffa's,. faulty, ridiculous, or un- 
meaning. Grandiſon is an inconſiſtent angel, 
Lovelace is an abſolute devil, and Booby is a 
perfect aſs; Pamela is a little pert minx, whom 
any man of common ſenſe or addreſs might 
have had on his own terms in a week or a fort- 
night, Harriet appears to be every thing, and 
1 yet may be nothing, except a ready 3 
verboſe letter-writer; and as to Clariſſa, I be- 
18 lieve you will own yourſelf, that I have done 
W | 2 ample juſtice. I now leave you ſeriouſly 
1 o contemplate the merit of your performances, 
and ſhall ar add, that. I hope you will have 
the candour not to impute theſe animadverſions ö 
to any ſpiteful envy conceived at your great re- \ 
putation and extraordinary ſucceſs ; yet, this 
I will fay, that ſome expreſſions might per- 
haps have been pointed with leſs ſeverity, 
had I not obſerved that your conſtant endea- 
vours are to render a certain ſet of men amongſt 
us, the objects of public hatred and deteſtation; 
for any thing you know to the contrary they 
may bein the right, and you in the wrong, at 
leaſt, as I told you before, you are no proper 
judge! in the controverſy, whether they are or 
not. At any rate this conduct of yours muſt 
proceed either from a weakneſs of the head, or a 
badneſs of the heart. A weakneſs in the head, 
1 that your underſtanding {till continues blinded 
1 = With 
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with all thoſe prejudices, i in their full ſtrength, 


which you imbibed in the years of your child- 


hood, from the old women in the nurſery, 
A badneſs of the heart, that makes you imagine 


any difference in opinions. merely ſpeculative, 
ever can give juſt occaſion to an unfavourable 
diſtinction among members of the fame ſocie- 


ty, partakers of the ſame human nature, and 
children of one common indulgent Parent, 


the almighty and beneficent Creator of all 


8 


— 


* 1 ” _ 9 ” 
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FTER boning animadverted warmly, 
yet, I hope, juſtly, upon one author, a 
worthy and virtuous man, as I believe, * 
ſhewing an indiſcreet zeal in behalf of a re- 
ligion, in the profeſſion of which he is un- 
doubtedly fincere ; it would be an unpardona- 
ble neglect, to take no notice of another au- 


thor, a daily journaliſt too, whoſe ſincerity at 


the beſt is dubious, but whoſe zeal, whether 
real or pretended, flames out beyond all the 


bounds of order or decency. The zeal of 


Richardſon, when weigh'd againſt the zeal, 
or rather the fury of Hill, would be found 


wanting, and as duſt in the balance. The 


Inſpectors which haye given occaſion to this 
H 2 poſtſcript, 


T am, 4 
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poſtſcript, are thoſe of Saturday the oY and 


Medneſday the 13th of this preſent month of 


February ; neither of which had made its ap- 
pearance before the foregoing remarks were 


. compleated and ſent to the preſs. In theſe the 


journaliſt has done his utmoſt, not only to 
prejudice weak minds againſt Lord Boling- 
broke's poſthumous works; and the Effays on 
Crucifixion, Fainting Fits, Reſurrections and 
Miracles, propoſals for printing which by ſub- 
ſcription have been lately publiſhed ; but to 
raiſe the furies of religious rage and perſecu- 
tion againſt the editor of the one, and the 


author of the other. He tcils the firſt, that 


were he a robber and a murderer, he weuld be 
leſs criminal, ifs worthy capital puniſhment 
end the Deteſiaticn of 5 Mankind. He de- 
clares he ſhall do all a private man can do to 


bring him to puniſhment. Of the laſt he ſays, 


that not the religious alone, but all who Fave. 
wiidon, and a ſenſe of decency, join io ſay, that 
7:0  puniſment can be too ſevere for him : And, 
after having given ſome charitable hints, drawn 
from the death of Socrates, and the practice 
of the Heathens, he thus apoſtrophizes. Will 
Chriſtians Suffer ddt they could not bear? It 
cannct be : Ut is not poſſible. Laws will be put 
in execution, and the hiſtories of the whole world 
cannot produce a greater criminal. | 
The bare recital of theſe diſtempered r rav- 
ings is a ſufficient confutation of them, is ſuf- 
ficient to inſpire all men of ſenſe and com- 
| & MON 
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mon humanity with a deteſtation for them, 
and a contempt for their author. This is not 
the language of a proteſtant writer, but of a 
furious blood- thirſty popiſh inquiſitor. That 
he would be gladly inveſted with ſuch a cha- 
rafter, and that he would act moſt furiouſly 
and bloodily-1 in it, is evident from his journals; 
but that he is only a private man, and even as 
ſuch his influence ſmall, is ſurely a happy cir- 
cumſtance for our native country. 

Should it be enquired, what has given oc- 
caſion to this flaming manifeſtatiqn of popiſh 
zeal, the candid reader would undoubtedly be 
ſurprized, ſhould he be told, that one article 


is, a random and incredible report, concern- 
ing Eord Bolingbroke's expected poſthumous 


works, that their deſign 1s to prove, there is 


no human ſoul, no deity, no Jp rit, and notking © 


but matter in the untverſe. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with his lordſhip's writings, which 
have already been publiſhed; whoever knows 
that Mr. Pope was indebted to him for the 
plan of the nobleſt poem extant in any. lan- 
guage, I mean his Eflay on Man, muſt at 
once be convinced, from ocular demonſtration, 
of the infamous falſhood of this aſſertion. That 
his lordſhip was a theiſt, and a diſbeliever in 


miracles and revelations, cannot and need not 


be denied. But that he was no atheiſt, no 
materialiſt, his acknowledged good ſenſe is, 


alone, a ſufficient proof. I do think ſcepticiſm 


the beſt and trueſt philoſophy; and I ſcruple 


not 
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| not to own, I have called in - queſtion, one 
1 time or other, the truth of moſt things which 


cannot be demonſtrated. But the exiſtence of 
ſpirit and deity was never one of thoſe things. 
Of this I am certain, from conſciouineſs, from 
reaſon, from demonſtration. But I have often 
doubted the real exiſtence of matter ; for this 


1 I have not even the teſtimony of my ſenſes, | 
1 only prejudice and inſtinct. It is only ſuch a 
14 i philoſopher as our inſpector, who believes 

W || animals are mere machines, who can be an 

W atheiſt and a mitetisliſtt. 

1 Ihe other article which has given an op- 

W |. portunity to our Jeſuitical journaliſt to flame | 
Fl forth with the true ſpirit of a popiſh inquifitor, . | 
nl is, the publication of propoſals for printing ß | 
n ſubſcription, Eſſays on Crucifixion ; Syncopes, 

7 or Fainting-Fits ; the uncertainty of the ſigns 


hy 
. — 


of Death, and the real nature and frequency 
of thoſe Accidents which have been called 
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| Reſurrections from the Dead; and on Miracles, 
© | their Nature, and the. Evidence for them. 
1 There is ſurely nothing, either in this title or 
1 | the propoſals themſelves, which appears to 
8 | have a pernicious tendency againſt any religi- 
| | ous eſtabliſhment whatſoever ; and he, ſurely, 

1 muſt be endued with a wonderful penetration, 

| who can diſcover any thing like it in them. 


q They ſeem only to promiſe medical and philo- 
| | ſophical enquiries into medical and philoſophi- 
ih cal ſubjects. Why may not an eſſay on Cru- 


| Cifixion be as harmleſs as a diſſertation on 
1 Day Tar- 
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Tar- Water? and what deſtructive conſequeneey 
can attend a treatiſe on Fainting-Fits and coun- 
terfeited Death, more than a treatiſe on broken 
heads or bloody noſes? They are all phyſical. 

ſubjects, and fall within the province of a me- 
dical writer, which it is to be ſuppoſed the au- 
thor of the propoſals is, otherwiſe he cannot 
be equal to the taſk he has undertaken. But 


our admirable. and ſagacious inſpector thus 


addreſſes the public, Tis palpable, tis evident, 
ſays he, that this man means to tell you, the 
Saviour of the world did not die upon the croſs ;, 
that he did not riſe from the dead; that he did 
not work mracies. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
the words Jeſus, Chriſtianity, or even Religion, 
are not ſo much as once mentioned in theſe 
| propoſals, and probably may not be found in 
the work itſelf, when it appears. Hence we . 
may reaſonably infer, that the world is indebted 

for theſe diſcoveries to the wonderful acuteneſs 
of the Inſpectorial noſtrils, which can ſmell 

out irreligion and infidelity, where no ſuch 
things are intended, or even dreamt of. If 
ſuch, indeed, are the intentions of this pro- 
poſer, he is, doubtleſs, greatly obliged to his 
good friend, the Inſpector, or rather the 
would-be inquiſitor, tor diſcovering to the pub- 
lic what it ſeems he himſelf either would not, 
or durſt not, fo much as hint at. But tis 
malice, 'tis fiction all, and 'tis moſt probable, 


the author himſelf never had any ſuch things 
in his thoughts. 


But 


| „ | 
1 But to be ſerious, for the ſubject requires it q : 
i: too much deteſtation, too much abhorrence, ? 
WO can never be ſhewn for the principles and | 
1 practices of this journaliſt, and they can never fl 
1 be ſufficiently expoſed and exploded. If he 1 
| is not ſincere, 7 he makes religion only a i 
1 ſtalking horſe, to gratify his paſſions, his pride, H 
| WY his vanity, his ambition, or his intereſt, there 
8 never was a Character more infamous, more g 
10 deteſtable. If he is ſincere, his principles are | 
1 equally deſtructive, equally pernicious, to all ; 
1 the moſt valuable intereſts of civil government ! 
|; and ſocial life. I would incline to the more 1 
[1 favourable interpretation; but, without any \ 
i breach of charity, it may be ſaid, that his = 
1 dirty intereſt is one of his great motives for 9 
' ſuch a conduct. In a late famous letter of his, - by 
4 where, in ſo many words, he affirms, that 3 
7F no other, unleſs he be conjured from the bat 7s 0 
' qualified to be Keeper of Sir Hans Shane's Mu- 0 
=" ſeum, except himſelf, he thus addreſſes the Y 
1 Chancellor: My Lord, I ſhall conclude with . 
1 faying that, to his grace of Canterbury, I hope b 
in that reſpect I have, in all my writings,  ſhewn 70 F 
= | the religion of my country, will prove ſome re- . 
1 commendation. Here the cloven foot manifeſtly 0 
9 appears; and, do doubt, he greedily laid hold 1 
1 of theſe propoſals, to diſplay, at this ſeaſonable N 
1 juncture, that recommeuding reſpect to the re- 
| 0 ligion of his country, Which he imagined, 


though perhaps erroneouſly, was intended to be 
attacked. 
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